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SPANISH yerto = ITALIAN 
whence enertarse. 



erto, 



In Grober's Zeitschrift fur romanische 
Philologie VI 119, Baist discusses Sp. yerto 
as follows : "Diez E. W. lib iibersetzt das Wort 
mit 'struppig;' es heisst aber 'starr, ' 'erstarrt.' 
Seiner Herleitung von hirtus widerspricht der 
Diphthong. Vielleicht ist das Adjectiv erst 
aus dem Verbum enertarse enyertar geschlos- 
sen und kommt von iners." Professor Knapp, 
in the vocabulary to his Spanish Readings, 
derives yerto from Lat. erectus. I have an- 
other explanation (partially coinciding, in a 
certain sense, with that of Professor Knapp) to 
propose, which seems to me more satisfactory 
as well for the form as for the meaning, and 
which I have desired to present somewhat 
more in detail than was practicable in my 
recent criticisms of Prof. Knapp's etymologies 
(cf. Modern Language Notes, vol. I, pp. 
117, 142 ff.) 

Just as It. ergere (for Lat. erigere) has given 
erto 'erect,' 'steep' (i. e. Lat. *ertus for erec- 
tus), so Old Sp. ercer (—ergere, cf. E. W. II b 
s. v. erguir) gave first *erto, whence enertarse, 
'to set one's self erect,' hence 'to grow stiff;' 
and later, (by the regular Spanish dipthongiz- 
ation of Lat. 6) yerto, 'erect,' 'rigid,' whence 
enyertarse. 

In this explanation the origin of the forms 
may be said to be entirely satisfactory; as for 
the development of the meaning, it appears to 
me to be equally so. As a matter of fact, in 
the Diccionario Universal Espanol-Latino, por 
D. Manuel de Valbuena, Madrid 1822, the 
definitions of yerto are given in the following 
order: "derec/10, tieso, inflexible, aspero." 
In regard to enertarse, its meanings are equally 
amenable to the above explanation. Bouret's 
dictionary defines the word: "Arrecirse, 
helarse, quedarse yerto 6 en inflexible rigidez 
glacial." Some of the dictionaries, however, 
define enertarse 'to be inert,' and since Diez 
does not treat the word, it is probable that he 
accepted iners as its etymology. 

I am surprised that this interesting group of 
words (cf. also Old Provencal erdre, etc., Ray- 
nouard's Lexique Roman; Modern Provencal 
erto, erze, Mistral's Dictionnaire ; Raetian 
erti, Diez E. W. I la s. v. erto) has not been 



taken up by Grober in his most valuable arti- 
cles on Vulgcirlateinische Substrata roman- 
ischer Wbrter, appearing in Wolfflin's Archiv 
fiir lateinische Lexicographic u. Grammatik, 
vols. I, II and III. 

H. A. Todd. 



A PROPOSED CURRICULUM OF 
GERMAN READING 

In closing my review of Paulsen's " Ge- 
schichte des gelehrten Unterrichts in Deutsch- 
land " in the February number of the Notes 
I promised to sketch a plan for a more thor- 
ough study of the German classics in those 
colleges which have made German an equiva- 
lent for one of the ancient languages. A 
glance at the present state of the question still 
seems to justify such an attempt. 

It is an indisputable fact, that the German 
courses of our colleges are mainly left to the dis- 
cretion of the teacher, and hence vary according 
to his individuality, his tastes, his scientific and 
pedagogical abilities. The difference in the 
character of our various institutions, their divers 
aims and finally the individual freedom of our 
educational system, seem to demand a variety 
in these courses and to present obstacles to 
the introduction of a uniform plan of studies, 
such as exists in countries where education is 
in the hands of the government. There are 
however, a number of American colleges 
which unite in the undivided aim of giving 
their students the best practicable course in 
German, based upon sound principles and ap- 
proved methods. Various as the latter again 
may be, I believe an agreement upon common 
scientific ground to be possible ; and it is for the 
representatives of progressive views that this 
discussion is especially intended : pedagogical 
empirics, who treat their " Leibmethode" as 
an esoteric doctrine or a nostrum, are naturally 
excluded. And no teacher of broad views will 
find the individual freedom of his choice re- 
stricted by an agreement as to a generally 
acceptable course of German reading. Ignor- 
ance alone can pretend that the vast field of 
classical German literature offers but a small 
number of texts which may be read. But while 
the adoption of a more uniform plan of German 
reading, guided by principles still to be ex- 
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posed, would tend to raise the common stand- 
ard of Modern Language study, it might also 
encourage some enterprising publisher to give 
us a series of well-edited texts, embodying that 
plan in its main features. The spirit of purely- 
mercantile speculation, which has hitherto so 
seriously injured the esteem in which our stu- 
dies are held in this country, would thus be 
limited to spheres which are outside the range 
of serious purposes and endeavors. 

I believe it has been pretty conclusively 
established (cf. Modern Language Notes p. 
39 ff., Transactions of the Modern Language 
Association of America 1884-5 Vol. I, p. 156 ff.) 
that the study of the German classics ought 
not to lose itself in mere grammatical formalism 
if it hopes to accomplish its highest, its only 
real purpose. Considerations of syntax and 
of style, discriminations of idiom and of syn- 
onym, will of course constantly suggest them- 
selves to an intelligent teacher when reading a 
text, but surely none but a barbarous mind 
can deliberately set about teaching the rudi- 
ments of grammar through the medium of a 
work of art. The grammar test can easily be 
applied by stricter requirements in our entrance 
examinations, and when this is done the dis- 
couraging sight will perhaps be gradually done 
away, of students, unable to read ordinarily 
difficult modern German, being expected to 
dabble in the difficult problems of historical 
German grammar. 

Like the reading of the Greek and Roman 
authors in the best periods of Humanism, the 
study of the German classics has to be made 
the means of a "higher education," as Goethe 
expresses it, and fortunately German classical 
literature contains the material necessary for 
this purpose. It furthermore represents in its 
historical development a gradual realization of 
the modern human ideal, which finally culmin- 
ates in the maturest productions of Goethe and 
Schiller. As it will be the purpose of our in- 
struction to unfold this ideal before our pupils, 
not by talking and sermonizing, but by awak- 
ening an enduring enthusiasm, based upon a 
thorough understanding, which again must be 
obtained by rational pedagogical methods, it 
seems as if a curriculum of German reading 
historically so arranged as to reflect the grad- 
ual development of that ideal might essentially 



contribute to the building up and strengthening 
in the student of the same ideal within himself. 

This historical principle, which lies at the 
basis of our proposed plan, must needs be de- 
fined and limited by practical considerations 
resulting from the age and capacity of the 
student, and the time allowed for German in 
the courses of our colleges, which according to 
the opinion of many teachers is very often in- 
sufficient. Corresponding with the respective 
age of the pupils, there may be distinguished 
three forms of understanding, the first of which 
I prefer to call by the German name, " av- 
schauliches Verstandnis* 

Evidently the readings at this stage must be 
selected with the intention of producing a poet- 
ical effect upon the pupil, introducing him into 
the ideal world of poetry and making the 
" Nachempfinden " the chief object of our in- 
struction. The linguistic and grammatical diffi- 
culties of the texts must be equally adapted to 
the capacity and knowledge of students of this 
age. After having been introduced into the read- 
ing of German by the aid of some of Grimm 's 
Marchen, which cannot be replaced by anything 
equal to them in classic simplicity of style and 
matter, I propose the reading of a selection of 
Uhland's, Schiller's and Goethe's easier "Bal- 
laden " and "Romanzen," to precede less 
difficult dramas, like "Minna von Barnhelm," 
"Tell," "Goetz," " Maria Stuart" and finally 
" Egmont." The reading of Uhland seems to 
have been neglected somewhat in our country, 
although I can, from experience, give the as- 
surance that he offers both in language and 
subject-matter, an excellent transition from the 
first stage of reading to the more difficult works 
of Schiller and Goethe belonging to the same 
category. It is of no importance that he does 
not belong strictly to the classical school so 
long as he helps to promote the "anschauliche 
Verstandnis" which is here had in view. The 
"notes" which are to accompany these texts 
should be chiefly grammatical, avoiding giving 
more than is absolutely necessary for such 
training. 

The " historische Verstandnis" would now 
indicate the second stage in a course of reading 
leading to a " higher education." By this I do 

*Zeitschrift fur das Gymnasial Wesen, XX. 10. 
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not mean historical explanations, which, to a 
certain degree, must be given with the former 
class of readings. But while it would be ped- 
agogical folly to expect the immature beginner 
to enter into the aesthetic intentions of the 
poet or into the relations of his work to his per- 
sonality and to his time, it will now be in order 
to make him acquainted with the deeper ideas 
which pervade the poetical creations which he 
is called upon to study. At this stage I pro- 
pose the reading of " Hermann und Dorothea," 
" Wallenstein " or " Braut von Messina," 
"Nathan" and " Iphigenie." Parallel, how- 
ever, with these, a number of critical and aes- 
thetic essays should be read, which may easily 
be edited in a handy volume. This collection, 
while presenting excellent specimens of more 
difficult German prose, would necessarily 
show the development of aesthetic law in the 
minds of the poets, and might well embrace the 
following: extracts from Lessing's "Laokoon" 
and " Hamburgische Dramaturgic" relating 
respectively to the epos and tragedy; extracts 
from Herder's Kritische Walder; Schiller's 
reviews of Goethe's "Egmont " and Burger's 
Gedichte; and Schlegel's classic essay on 
Goethe's "Hermann und Dorothea." It may- 
be seen that most of these essays pertain chiefly 
to formal aesthetic principles, the laws and 
means of poetical representation. The aes- 
thetic element, however, cannot be separated 
from the ethical in German poetry of the last 
century, and thus the reading of "Nathan" and 
"Iphigenie," which forthis reason I have placed 
at the end of this stage, points to a third grade 
of understanding: the "philosophisch-krit- 
isclie Verstandnis . It now becomes necessary 
to treat of the ethical ideas forming the very 
centre of the modern human idea! and to fol- 
low its highest artistic manifestations; as well 
as the philosophical process on which it is 
grounded in the minds of the poets. Here a 
well-edited collection of the philosophical 
poems of Schiller and Goethe would be of 
great service, the reading of which might be 
followed by "Tasso" and finally by "Faust." 
Equally necessary, and concluding the whole 
course, would be the study of Schiller's great 
treatises : Uber naive und sentimentalische 
Dichtung;" Ober Anmut und Wiirde;" one or 
two of Fichte's " Reden an die deutsche Na- 



tion;" and Schiller's most important and diffi- 
cult work : " Briefe iiber die aesthetische 
Erziehung des Menschen." 

Having completed a course of German read- 
ing such as I have just described, the student 
would leave college with a thorough under- 
standing of one of the most important periods 
in the history of the human mind ; by the 
study of the masterworks of art and criticism 
his own judgment would have been matured, 
and probably he would carry with him the in- 
spiration of that idealism which as a natural 
consequence of their classical literature has 
secured to the Germans their success in so many 
fields of art and science. There is no doubt that 
we need more of this idealism in our own coun- 
try, but it is a wrong assumption of some of the 
classic phil ologians and onenotsustained by the 
test of experience in America,, that "idealism" 
can only be attained by the reading of the ancient 
classics. Would not a careful study of Schil- 
ler's "Anmut und Wiirde " or "Aesthetische 
Briefe " enrich the mind of the student at least 
as much as one of the easier dialogues of Plato, 
which are generally read in the German Gymna- 
sium and sometimes in the American college ? 
Probably even more, for the greater linguistic 
difficulties of the latter interfere with the free 
understanding and assimilation of the subject 
matter by the student. 

The introduction of such a course of reading 
presupposes, of course, a teacher who knows 
more than parsing, or even the historical de- 
velopment of German phonology; for experi- 
ence in Germany of late has proved how much 
German instruction has sufifered through 
teachers having only this onesided though now 
ultra-fashionable training.* But I am confident 
that, by giving our students a thorough foun- 
dation in modern German, we shall educate 
among them good future teachers, who will be 
well prepared to enter on the study of Ger- 
manic philology. 

In conclusion I beg leave to submit with all 
modesty the above-proposed curriculum of 
German reading to the kind consideration of 
those of my colleagues who may already have 
shaped the courses in their own colleges in ac- 
cordance with similar principles. 

Julius Goebel. 

*cf. Burdach, Anzeiger fiir d. A . und d. Lit. 1886. S, 134-134 . 
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